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TO THE WORKING PEOPLE OF LANCASHIRE. 





CiTIzENs, 


Your distresses and your manner of expressing those distresses 
are beginning to excite alarm throughout the country. The very 
Ministers have been prompt in shewing a disposition to alleviate 
those distresses; but you should bear in mind, that, these Minis- | 
ters have not absolute power over your lives and conditions, 
and that all which they can do, will be comparatively trifling 
with your sufferings. Your enemy and the general enemy of the 
country consists of the form of government, of its aristocratical 
form, which has engendered an excess or all possible taxation on 
the labouring man, and which, to preserve the income arising to 
a class from this taxation, shackles that commerce on which your 
supply of labour and your wages depend. Your cry should be— 
Less Taxation; No Corn Laws; Free TRADE; A BETTER 
System or GovernMENt, or that which shall equalize to ail 
classes the chance of comfortable living from industry. 

Many of you have been so unwise as to set about, at the hazard 
of your lives, the destruction of machinery, supposing, of course, 
that the power-loom and other. pieces of machinery lessen the 
supply of labour to the labouring man. But this is a barbarous 
idea. It sets up a bar to all improvement. It would be well for 
future generations, if machinery could be invented to do all the 
work that is done in manufactories, and, indeed, every where else. 
So that the necessary articles for consumption are produced, it 
matters not, on a large scale of time, by what power they are 
produced: the social view of the individual should be the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number. You may as well destroy 
all the produce of the earth, and say that no food shall be pro- 
duced but that which arises from your labour, as to say that ma- 
chinery shall not assist in the manufacture of our clothing. Your 
destruction of the power-looms will not bring to one of you one 
hour of labour; that is, not to the weaver; for before that labour 
will be wanted, those looms will be renewed. The effect of this 
eonduct will be to embitter the feelings of the proprietors of those 
looms towards you, to increase the amount of your enemies. All 
confess that a hungry stomach is not to be reasoned with; butno 
good man can approve of your risking srg lives in acts of pure 


mischief. A dozen of you have been killed, many others wound- 
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ed, another dozen are likely tobe hanged, and many transported ; 
many of you will say, itis better to be shot, hanged, or transported, 
than to move in the sort of life which you now lead ; so I think; 
but why not, if you are resolute enough to meet death, meet it in 
the attempt to do some good, and not in the destruction of ma- 
chinery, not in the destruction of property of any kind? Strike at 
your real enemies, which are not found among the manufacturers, 
nor among any kind of labouring, productive men. There are the 
Priests for one class,who consume in splendid uselessness the bread 
which you ought to have divided among you. Strike away the 
whole Church system, and you will but m= your condi- 
tion, with that of the country at large. The church is like 
a standing army, a complete shackle upon the liberty and pros- 
perity of the people. It brings you nota single benefit; but it 
every where brings you expence and adds to your taxation. Here 
is an enemy worthy of your contention. Strike away the church 
and you will have done something toward removing the evils of 
our system of government. 1 do notrecommend to you the de- 
struction of the churches as buildings, where they can be con- 
verted to useful purposes, destroy nothing that can be made use- 
ful; but destroy that sort of aristocratical machinery, which does 
not lessen your labour; but which absorbs the produce of your 
labour to its own peculiar benefit. Get rid of the church and 
you will find that you have got rid of one of your master. evils. 
The army will soon follow it, and with the army every evil that 
externally affiicts you. 

It may be asked, how you are to direct your powers to get rid 
even of the church. Begin by exclaiming against its uselessness, 
and if desperation drives you to the use of your physical powers, 
let them be exerted for some useful, some noble purpose, and not in 
the destruction of machinery or any other property. A well. ex- 
‘abe moral power would speedily overthrow the church; and 

ere at once you would find a property, most unnaturally and 
most dishonestly accumulated, that would go far to relieve your 
distresses. The ministers will, because they can do nothing else 
than, palter with your sufferings; but set to and seek relief man- 
fully for yourselves, and you may obtain it before the year be 
out, in the mere sweeping away of institutions that are pernicious 
even to a moral monarchy, if such a system of government can 
be moral. Destroy not the machinery of your manufactories, but 
destroy the machinery of that system which draws from you the 
bread which you and your families want to make life worth the 
endurance. 

In all great changes in society, there will be some to suffer. The introduction of 
machinery to perform the work of the human hand is a change which lessens the 
‘quantity of labour and injures for the moment tle individuals who had been thera 
employed. But this improved means of producing the article becomes a great ac- 


uisition to the consumer, against whose irfterest the labouring man never ought to 
opposed. The injury to the labourer is but a temporery injury, while the 
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fit accraing“to millions of consumers is perpetual. Reverse the question and put it 
to yourselves, Deny the agriculturist all means bnt hand labour to produce your 
food, and keep him to his present rent and taxes, whatjthen will be the price of bread 
aud vegetables to you? You may give the labouring agriculturist a shilling or two 
more per week, which will not benefit him, in conseqnence of advanced prices, while 
you the millions of consumers will find your means of subsistence lessened by your 
opposition to the use of the best means of producing that food which is necessary 
toit. ‘The case is the same when applied to clothing. And if machinery leaves 
many of you unemployed. it is the common injury which must fall on some few 
by a change which is to benefit perpetually the many. Though a hungry stomach 
is to-be pitied and not to be reasoned with, I would exhort you to reason upon thé 
matter when you are not hungry, and see, that, by the destruction of machinery, 
orany property beyond that which is essential to subsistence, you become your 
own greatest enemies, and the enemies of suciety, of all good laws, and every good 
man is in duty bound to resist you. 

It is difficult to contrive immediate relief for you ; but ultimate relief is to be 
sought in your seeking to overthrow all those institutions which are become the 
lumber of society, and which tend to its impoverishment instead of its benefit. 
The chief of those is the church, and this church is the nucleus around which all 
your other evils gather, and-in which they find support and solidity. 

Your want of labour proves another thing, that is, whether or notit be from the 
introduction of machinery, or whether or not it be from an increase of yoor ném- 
bers, all must confess, that there are too maby hands for the amount of labour 
which is at present tobe done. In this.state of things, I have a complete justifica- 
tion in the publication of ‘‘ Every Woman’s Boox ;” for it is eriminal to so- 
ciety, to yourselves individually, and to the beings newly produced, to produce 
them with no prospect but of misery for them ; and with the certain prospects of 
adding to the misery of those already existing in misery. Still, by no means, do 
I me = your views to this point, Extend them in search of a better system of 
gevernment, extend them every way and every where, and make yourselves both 
individually and collectively as morally, as physically, and as equally important 
and influential in the social scale, as any other class. I have always put the ques- 
tion of improved government before the check population system, and so I have 
found it with all other persons ; but reject nothing that is auxiliary either to indi- 
vidual or general improvement.. We have mucli yet to learn, before we become 
perfect or even generally happy , but let it ‘be a first principle with us never to re- 
ject instruction in whatever shape it may come, ot however it may clash with former 


prejudices, 
Jay 4, 1826. RICHARD CARLILE, 





THE TRIUMPH OF PERSEVERANCE. 


On Monday April 24, I recovered the undisposed of part of the 
seizure on my stock made in February, 1822. It was not in bulk 
equal to the first seizure, but, consisted of something more than five 
thousand books and pamphlets, in which there was a whole edi- 
tion of the Character of a Priest. This recovery places my late 
persecutors in a very ridiculous light; for they have been com- 
pelled to give me back that for sale which they pronounced unfit 
for sale or illegal to be sold. ._The seizure and detention only 
was illegal, as the end of the matter has proved, and _ now this 
point. will be tried by bringing an action against the Sheriff with 


-all possible dispatch. . 
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My next point is to obtain a good house and shop in Fleet- 
street. This requires a thousand pounds, and will throw me 
upon the assistance of friends for loans on interest for a short 
period, or perhaps a year. This is, therefore, a notice to those, 
who think with me as to the utility of the matter, and who can 
and will assist. It is not to be expected, that I should be rich, af- 
ter such a struggle as I have made. I am not rich; but I can, 
with pleasure, state my affairs to any one, and convince any one 
that my prospects are not excelled by any tradesman in London, 
That is to say, the state of my affairs offers as much security for 
a loan as that of any tradesman in London. R. C. 


THE COBBETT CONTROVERSY. 





To Richard Cartile, Esq. 
Sir, May 1, 1826. 
As a constant reader of your excellent Republican, which I have taken 
nearly from its commencement, I trust you will grant me a small portion 
of your next number to express my sentiments upon the above subject. 

It cannot have ieienes the skouitieaies of you, and your numerous 
readers and admirers, that the person whom Cobbett attacks are those 
who cannot reply to what he asserts: he, in general, aims at such men, as 
move in so elevated a circle, that they cannot, as he well knows, descend 
to reply to his slanderous imputations, consequently they are vented forth 
with impunity. In this instance, however, he has aimed at one fully ca- 

able of repelling his malignant and unfounded assertions, and of throwing 
ack the abuse, with the utmost indignation, upon the head of the ca- 
lumniator. 

His attack upon you was uncalled for and unjust ; you bad done him 
no injury: his sorenesss appears to have originated at your health having 
been cordially drank at what heis pleased to call his feast ; the only assign- 
able reason is, that he is so vain and ambitious, that he dislikes any con- 
temporary to be. treated with common respect, but, when he sees you 
eulogised by the company, then he begins to be choleric, and to shew the 
friendship of his disposition; and here I cannot help making an observa- 
tion upon his egotism: the only person applauded in his Register is him- 
self. No work is ever introduced to be~-praised—he is the only person 
upon whom panegyric is pronounced, his prophecies which he pretends to 
say are come to light, are sure to be pourtrayed and resounded in the most 
exaggerated terms—his failings are never pointed out; I never knew but 
one Look spoken of in terms of praise (the name of which I forget), it is 
upon horse-hoeing husbandry, and from which he says he gained the prin- 
cipal of his agricultural knowledge, and of this there is an edition with ca- 
pious. notes, printed by himself, and which he hints is to be had at No. 
183, Fleet-street. ; 

Your “ Every Woman’s Book,” he characterizes as the most beastly 
pee he ever heard of. Mark the term that he ever heard of ; here 

beg to say, that I have read the work from beginning to end, and I find 

nothing even indelicate, much less leastly in its nature: it certainly is not 
written in the coarse or vulgar strain in which he words his Register; he 
states, that it is an invitation to young women to prostitute their bodies 
previous to marriage. Cobbett’s research is greater than mine, if he finds 
any such statement in it, and if such was the purport of the book, I should 
certainly say, that it could not be condemned in too severe terms ; but 
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nothing of this sort is visible in the work, Now the book he decries in 
the most unqualified terms ; if it was of the nature he points out, I should 
say a mere reference to it would seal its infamy ; but not one portion of it 
does he quote—he has not cited a single passage, but contents himself with 
a general denunciation of it; and here it must be observed, that the 
work which he is reviewing—which he is cautioning the public against— 
and which he states is so unchaste, so obscene, and so unfit for the peru- 
sal of any modest. female—he says he has himself never seen! But that 
he has heard it from a gentleman, who that gentleman is he does not state ; 
in fact, he reviews it upon mere hearsay and rumour. Why, is Cobbett 
such a fool-as not to know that if it was of that immoral nature, its ob- 
scenity would be sure to be increased and exaggerated by persons who 
are avowedly adverse to it, and by those who wish its condemnation from 
motives of personal hostility to you? You, he says, are the instrument 
in the hands of some base hireling who is more criminal than yourself ; who 
that base hireling is, he does not dare to assert, but contents himself by 
speaking in general terms, and leaving the case open to the inference of his 
readers. The term “ beastly” which he so indecently applies to pone is a 
very cOmmon epithet in his writings: it is constantly applied to the * Old 
Times,” and to almost the whole of the press of the country. 

Now, as to the object of your “‘ Every Woman’s Book,” I consider it 
most salutary. You do not wish unnecessarily to check the population . 
where it can be supported: but suggest to those persons who may be without 
the means of supporting a family, which in this country is too frequently 
the case, the means of avoiding one without an abstinence from sexual in- 
tercourse; you do not wish to encourage or uphold prostitution or de- 
bauchery; on the contrary, you point out, as I said before, the manner 
in which persons may marry and live together without having so large a fa- 
mily. . And here Cobbett differs from you : he attributes the distress of the 
country to the paper-money system: the paper-money, he says, causes 
the landlord to grind the tenant, and the tenant to squeeze the labourer, 
and so it ultimately falls upon him; but here Cobbett should consider 
that the situation of the labourer under such circumstances is the more de- 
plorable if he have a numerous family, as he must, in such case, seek for 
parochial relief; whereas was his family not so numerous, he might provide 
for himself, or might in the time of prosperity save bis earnings for his 
support in the time of adversity: this, therefore, confirms your argument, 
and shews the fallacy of his. 

Cobbett inveighs against the frontispiece of the work, and seems 
shocked at two naked persous being exposed to the public gaze: this he 
considers the most indelicate exhibition he ever heard of, and seems asto- 
nished that some prosecuting gang should allow it to pass without a public 
prosecution. He considers it reprehénsible in the extreme, and actually 
accuses them of sleeping at theirpost. I confess [ am not so shocked at 
it, and I think it is not so likely to create excitement, as if the fig leaves 
were introduced. , You exhibit the figures in their primitive state of inno- 
cence, and if the fig-leaves were placed, it would, as you ably shew, be a 
much greater incentive to the passions, than it is in the way in which you 
represent it: his argument here, therefore, completely falls to the ground. 
But how is it that Cobbett has grown so ethological? How isit that he is 
so chaste, and so moral? He is not a paragon of virtue or morality, and 
surely, with whatever grace it might come from any other person, it does not 
look well from bim ; but his attempt is double ;—first, to injure the sale of 
the work ; and, secondly, to defame your character, and lessen you in the 
estimation of the public. Cobbett cai never attack the work without in- 
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troducing the workman, and so he cannct review your work without apply- 
ing the most scurrilous and disgraceful epithéts to you. Per 

Now, as to the manner in which he betrays his friends : towards Sir 
Francis Burdett he displayed the basest ingratitude : instead of requiting 
him for his generosity and benevolcace, he fied the country, and defrauded 
him of every shilling; and even this very Cobbett, who is soclamorous 
against the rooks, has himself been a bankrupt, and took care to pay 
nothing in the pound. ‘Towards Lawyer O’Connell, whose cause he pre- 
tended to be advocating, he spoke in the grossest strain of invective, and 
wrote.a play entitled “ Big O. and Sir Glory,” which was published in his 
Register, reproaching him and the others, who are the leaders of the Ca 
tholic faction in Ireland, in the most urcourteous manner. So soon as he 
makes a profit of a man, so soon does he abuse him in the most intempe- 
rate manner, so that he can never be relied upon, or made a confidante 
of, by any person. Instances of this kind I could quote without end, but 
it would be a mere waste of your valuable time, I shall leave them to be 
inserted in his memoirs. ; ' 

At the commencement of the “ late panic” his Register was filled with 
the grossest and most unmeasured language of exultation at the distress of 
the country ; and, indeed, has scarcely contained any thing else since ; he 
then sounded the public as to the republication of the Register: “ The 
Register,” said he, “‘ contains the only true history of the country for the 
last thirty years; the other books. which have been published are mere 
trash ; there must be a reprint of the Register: the question is howis 
this to be done. I must have the money down (mark the artifice of the 
man). I pay for the printing of the Register- every Friday night, whether 
ap will trust me with the money, or not, I don’t know, but there must 

€ a re-publication of the Register.” No notice, it appears, was taken of 
this, and consequently he saw that his readers were not gifted with suff- 
cient gullibility to swallow it, and he has since been silent upon the sub- 
ject: but upon perusing the “ New Times” of Thursday last, I find that 
that very Register, which contains the only true history of the affairs of 
the country, and of which there must be a re-publication, was knocked 
down at a public auction for the sum of £4. 10s.! being, as the Editor 
observes, nearly its price for waste paper!!! So much for the re-print- 
ing of the Register ! 

Now, as to his political principles : here he is as mutable as the colours 
of the cameleon ;—first, on one side, and then on the other: never stable 
—lucre being his only object. One day he declares himself a Protestant, 
another that he is the friend to the Catholics. Lately he has been writing 
a book called “ The History of the Protestant Reformation,” which is 
diametrically opposite to his former argument ; for to this “ reformation’’ 
he attributes that degradation and poverty of the British nation, which, 
in his other writings, he says is owing to the paper-money system : his in- 
consistency is here, therefore, apparent ; but, away with the Catholics: 
no doubt, when he has made all he can out of them, he will act with Ca- 
tholic duplicity towards them: this he has already done towards O’Con- 
nell with whom he was formerly on terms of intimacy, but who is now 
stigmatised with the most inveterate abuse, and coupled with the same.in- 
decorous epithets which he now applies to you. To shew his insincerity 
(if necessary) still more, when prosecuted Or a libel, he in the most das- 
tardly manner offered to give up his vile Register, which he now says 
must be reprinted, if Ministers would consent to abandon the prosecu- 

tion. The offer they rejected, kuowing that it could do no harm; and yet 
the very man who did this when he was accused of making the offer, had 
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the impudence and consummate effrontery to deny ever having made such 
an offer, and actually persisted in his denial until confronted with his own 
hand-writing ; and when he stood forward thus degraded, reluctantly as 
he did it, was obliged to confess the truth of the statement : this shews 
him to be destitute of principle, and utterly regardless of truth. Was this 
the case with you, when you were threatened with a prosecution? Did 
you shrink from prosecution ? Did you flinch from enquiry? Did you offer 
to give up The Republican? No? you published it when you were in Dor- — 
chester aol. Rigorous and oppressive as your sentence was, you did not 
flinch from it. You did not avoid your prosecutor, and fly to America ; 
on the contrary, you stood boldly forward, and voluntarily surrendered 
yourself; but this was not the case with Cobhett, who shewed the 
greatest possible cowardice and pusillanimity, and at last fled to America 
to avoid the claims of his creditors. 
Now, as to his being a fit person to 1epresent the people of England in 
the House of Commons. I own I should be extremely sorry to see him in 
the Senate. Cobbett in the Senate! this enemy to free-thinking; this foe 
to public discussion, who wishes to encourage and stimulate the Bridge 
Street Gang to a vindictive prosecution; who wishes to curtail the liberty 
of the press ; he, I should say, would be a very bad Representative for the 
eg of England ; certainly not one to whom I should give my suffrages ; 
us only object, I consider, in attempting to procure a seat is to obtain a 
bribe from Government, as @ price of silence. Sir Thomas Beevor at the 
Feast said he had a considerab!e sum in hand, and promises for as much 
more; what that considerable sum was he did not pew but [ doubt not 
that his efforts, assisted as he is by the Honourable Baronet, will be un- 
availing ; for if his character was not known before, you have now pub- 
lished it to the world in such a way as will throw a complete damper upon 
his a ee pretensions; and I doubt not you, in the Memoirs of 
his Life, will hold him up to public contempt and execration still further, 
I now conclude by apologizing for the length of my communication, but 
trust you will consider its importance a sufficient excuse. Wisbing you a 
triumphant success (of which I entertain no doubt) over your vindictive 
opponent, 
I remain, your well-wisher. 
May 1, 1826. AMICUS. 


—— ed 


TO BEN DAVID. 





Sir or Rass, 
In your third Letter in ‘‘ The Republican” of the 28th instant, 


you have stated thus— The Reverend Secretary to the Chris- 
tian Evidence Society, has delivered many pompous philippics 
against Christ and his Apostles, doubtless to his own satisfaction, 
and to the edification of his audience. I now invite him to 
meet me in ‘ The Republican,” and to jystify his positions, many 
of which | heard, and now pronounce to be gross misrepresenta- 
tions, which proved only his total want of candour and of ac- 
quaintance with the subject, though well calculated to mislead 
his hearers. In discussing the divine origin of Christianity, I 
shall not content myself with mere assertions, but adduce autho- 
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rities and facts, against which I will dash your assertions (scil. 
Mr. Carlile’s) or his, like rotten eggs; bring their black and 
putrid matter into light, and fling, them in your face, and that of 
your admirers. But I would not have you from this to infer, that 


it is my purpose tu treat my opponents with rudeness or impute 


to them improper motives.” 

This, Sir or Rabbi, (for, from your fictitious name, I know not 
whether I am addressing a Christian or a Jew) is the whole of 
your letter which bears the remotest reference to me, and there-: 
fore is all that | can in reason be called on to reply to. You in- 
vite me to meet you in “The Republican.” You see I do meet 
you there; and even on your own unequal terms; you being 
allowed to write under a feigned name, while I come forth avow- 
ing both who I am, where you or any body else in the world, 
shall always find me ready to justify any positions which I have 
delivered in my public orations before the Christian Evidence 
Society, till reason shall have been given me to correct or rescind 
them, which I shall ever be as ready and as proud to do, when 
that shall be the case, as I am to justify them. 

You call on me to “‘ justify my positions, many of which you 
heard, and now pronounce to be gross misrepresentations.” 

In the course of sixty public orations, I must have delivered 
very many positions. Now, Sir, not knowing you, how am I to 
know which are the positions which you heard? You call on me 
to justify many: you name not one, and I am not conscious of 
one, answerable to the character of “ a gross misinterpretation,” 
What will be thought of the equity of your judgment, which pro- 
nounces condemnation first, and calls upon the accused to justify 
afterwards—I presume not to conjecture—but what should be 
thought of the refinement of your taste, your elegance of concep- - 
tion, and niceness of discernment to the sublime and beautiful, 
when you tell us what Philo has “ so eloquently described,” that 
** his words are splendid and triumphant, and that ‘ his figures are 
the richest to be found among the most splendid productions of 
nature,” may be certainly determined by the specimen you have - 
given of your own triumphant images and splendid eloquence, 
when you talk of bringing black putrid matter to light, and 
flinging rotten eggs.” 

I really feel honoured, that I have escaped your good opinion, 
that you have not ranked me with any whom you estimate as 
learned or eloquent, nor inflicted on me the disgrace of your ap- 
probation. | 

From a man’s choice of metaphors, we are apt to infer the 
general complexion of his mind, and the character of his intellec- 
tual associations :—but that I might do you no injustice in. quot- 
ing your splendid allusion to rotten eggs, I have given the whole 
passage, together with your own most necessary comment upon 
it—that “ you would not have your readers to infer that it was 
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your purpose to treat your opponents with rudeness.” For 
really, Sir, if it had not been for this comment, your readers 
would have been very likely to have drawn such an inference. 
The remotest allysion even by. way of figure or comparison to 
flinging dirt in a man’s face, would be apt to make the generality 
of readers think the person using such comparisons a man of 
dirty ideas: and when addressed to a controversial opponent— 
would have the appearance at least of a capability of treating 
him with rudeness. 

But no doubt Ben Davin can reconcile the application.of 
such language to his opponents, not only with the most perfect 
purity of intellectual associations—but with that urbanity of 
manners in which he would by no means be thought deficient. 
Though when in the superabundance of his liberality, he declares 
that he would ‘* gvEN extend the right hand of friendship” to his 
opponents, if he thought them sincere and honest. I shrug my- 
selfin the hope that he may never take me to be sincere and 
honest; for his sublime eloquence about THE EGGs, has so 
wrought on my mind’s conceit, that I should be apt to look at 
his hand, ere I accepted its gracious offer. Nor would I trouble 
any man for his friendship, to put him to the expence of such 
amazing condescension to your express challenge as an oppo- 
nent, that I should justify my opinions; I answer, name the posi- 
tions which you would have me justify, and I am ready to do so: 
but assume not the right of decision in your own cause by pro- 
nouncing any positions of mine to be gross misrepresentations, 
without attempting any proof, or even so much as stating what 
the positions are. 

If the four grand positions, so widely circulated in the mani- 
festo of the Christian Evidence Society, be any that you mean, 
namely, 1. That the Scriptures of the New Testament were not 
written by the persons whose names they bear. 2. That they did 
not appear in the times to which they refer. 3. That the persons 
of whom they treat never existed. 4. That the facts which they 
relate never happened. I answer: that those positions, (which 
neither you nor any body else can disprove) were put forth not 
as mere assertions to be received by any one upon the mere 
authority of assertion, but as indices and declarations of truths, 
which I have established in the conviction of my hearers, by in- 
duction of ABSOLUTE EVIDENCE, and demonstration of irrefragi- 
ble argument: that these inductions and demonstrations shall be 
repeated again and again, as the positions themselves shall come 
in recurrence in the course of the discussions on the Evidences 
of the Christian religion, which will be resumed in the suitable 
edifice now fitting up for the Society’s use :—that I shall be most 
happy to encounter your utmost powers of P yews in that fair 
field of free and ingenuous discussion; shall receive you with 
respect, shall listen to you with attention, and with sincerest 
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gratitude shall be ready to surrender to your superior informa- 
tion, whatever positions of mine you shall be able, in the judg- 
ment of our auditory, to convict of misrepresentation. And, that 
it is my intention to publish with the next edition of the mani- 
festo, a breviat or synopsis of the principal evidence and argu- 
ments by which those four grand positions are established. 

With respect to the vast authority you would ascribe to Purzo, 
and your judgment as to his eloquence and sublimity, your 
readers will form their opinion, from the specimen you have given 
them of the eloquent and sublime in your composition, and as [| 
would not charge you, nor any gentleman with whom [ thought 
it worth while to argue, with intentional misrepresentation, I am 
entirely convinced that you consider Philo to be a very sublime 
and eloquent writer, and [ am sorry for him. But as to any 
proof that his writings afford to the existence of Christ as a man, 
or Christianity as a system of doctrine, you have the most com- 
plete and absolutely insurmountable answer in the little note 
which Mr. Carlile has appended to your letter. ‘ Put in the 
word reason for Christianity or Christ, and the argument will be 
equally good.”—R. C. | 

Perhaps, it may be of some coincidence with the judgment of 
your readers upon your powers of adducing authorities and facts, 
for them to be aware, that one Ben David, in.an Unitarian Maga- 
zine, has lately been adducing authorities and facts. to prove the 
genuineness of the celebrated, John i. 5, 7. about the three 
heavenly witnesses, as also to prove that the passage itself (which 
otherwise: you know could not be genuine) will bear an Unitarian 
interpretation. And as Philo must certainly have spoken of Jesus 
Christ, because he never so much as mentions his name, I dare 
say that Homer and Virgil, could have referred to no other persons 
than Christ and his apostles, by the several heroes of their poems, 
whom, though they have not expressly designated by the same 
** personal names,” they have none the less clearly identified by 
the identity of their characters and attributes in being God-de- 
scended, Virgin-born: all of them being Logoi, Logoses, Divine 
Emanations, and ‘‘ supreme Delegates of Heaven,” and all of them 
leaving mankind under the same sublime uncertainty, as to the 
time when, the place where, or the persons by whom they were 
ever seen. Though [ am told, that a very learned editor of a 
Greek Lexicon, has lately discovered in the library of the great 
Mogul, a manuscript which bears internal evidence of having 
been written by Hercules himself, and deposited in a silver Snuff- 
box, which was found written a few days after Noah’s Ark 
stranded upon Mount Ararat. Perhaps the learned Lexico- 
grapher means to bring this forward at the next discussion, if 
he has, like a good Christian, forgiven the manner in which the 
Society received the last attempt he made, to instruct us in that 
way, when he stated that he bad a discovery to make that would 
“ overwhelm us all with confusion,” though upon being called on 
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to make it, he had the mortification to discover, that he had over- 
whelmed the whole company with laughter, and that nobody was 
overwhelmed with confusion but himself. The poor gentleman 
complains bitterly that he was not fairly dealt with; but your ex- 
perience must have taught you that this wicked world is too much 
given to laugh, at the expence of Rabbis and Lexicographers. 

With your wonderful powers of discovering in ancient authors 
what they never intended to reveal, yonr extensive reading, and 
measureless skill in reconciling whatever you intend to discover, 
] am astonished that you should be content with the single author- 
ity of Philo, and with finding that the Esseans were the first Chris- 
tian converts in Judea: when you might have adduced innumera- | 
ble instances of Christian fathers, recognizing the Christianity of 
the Pagan Philosephers, who had existed many ages before the 
pretended epocha of your Man of Nazareth. | 

‘* Those who have lived according to reason are Christians, says 
Justin, though they have been considered Atheists, as among the 
Greeks were Socrates and Heraclitus and such as were like 
them.”—Justin Apol. 2, Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. And if, 
says Lactantius, whom you quote as the Christian Cicero, ‘ There 
had been any one to have collected the truth which was scattered 
among individuals, and reduced it into one bady, he indeed would 
not have dissented from us.”—Lactant. lib. 7. 

But not merely in the Christian system considered as you may 
consider it, as a system of divine philosophy, but in the most 
mystical of its mystical incredibilities, might you have discovered, 
the perfect identity and absolute ‘indifference of Christianity and 
Paganism. : 

Your own Justin, whom as far as it suited what you had. to 
discover, you have quoted, if you had possessed the moral courage 
to have looked on what you did not want to discover,-would have 
instructed you, that the primitive Christians were not so much 
“ ashamed of the gospel of Christ,” and of acknowledging its pa- 
gan origination, as we now find their successors to be—“ By de- 
claring the Logos, the first begotten of God, our master Jesus 
Christ, to be born of a Virgin without any human mixture, and 
to be crucified, and dead, and to have rose again and ascended 
into heaven. We say no more than what you say of those whom 
you style the sons of Jove.” —Justin’s Apology; Reeve’s Transla- 
tion, vol. 1. You might have known that the great Tertullian’s 
reason for believing in the resurrection of Christ, was —‘“‘ Because 
it was impossible,” and | am too orthodox, to admit that you or 
any other believer in that fact, could ever give a better reason 
than Tertullian. Tertullian then for me against all the world! 
As for your proof that the Esseans were the first Christians; you 
see “tis proved by your own authorities, that all the pagans were 
Christiaas as well as they, and that the primitive faith, no more 
required a conformity to the doctrines, than modern faith does to 
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the precepts of Christianity, for “‘ Whosoever denieth the Son, 
the same hath not the Farher: but he that acknowledgeth the 
Son hath the Father also.—1 Jobn ii. 23. So that you see, Mr, 
Rabbi, that you must take them both together. 

Now Sir, or Rabbi, while you stuck to your big books and con- 
versed about Puito and the Esseaws, ’twas likely enough that 
the obscurity and mists which always hang about such old lum- 
ber, might hide the true character of your labours, and you might 
represent or misrepresent justas you pleased ;: but when you come 
to a book which we have all at hand, and under our very noses, 
read to us what is absolutely not there, and affix an arbitrary in- 
terpetation of your own, the most revolting to the apparent sense 
and general acceptation of what there we find; our respect for 
your learning loses its lustre in the tarnish of your detected insin- 
cerity. | 

The commissiof given to the apostles was not “ the simplest 
possible,” it was nor— Go and teach all nations, initiating 
‘them in the name of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

And | am shocked at your impiety, in foisting the word, Int- 
TIATING, borrowed from the Eleusinian mysteries, and having re- 
ference to the most operose and formal ceremonial that ever was 
in the world, into what you call ‘‘ the simplest possible commis- 
sion.” Had you adhered most punctiliously to the literality of 
the Greek text, you might have rendered it ‘‘ Dipping, or pucK- 
InG them to the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Hoty 
Winp. 

But even so, the Commission was not a SIMPLE one, nor was 
‘* its sole olject,” or probable tendency, ‘‘ to destroy idolatry.” 
How could you pretend, that “ in the name of the Father, they 
were to teach one God to the exclusion of all other gods.” When 
St. Paul himself expressly tells us that *‘ there are Gods many, 
and Lords many.” (1 Corinth, viii. 5.) Neither could you your- 
self, give any reason why God should have a son at all unless it 
was—to keep up the family. A consideration which shews, that 
Unitarianism inasmuch as it impugns the legitimacy of God’s only 
Son, is nothing else than one of Satan’s devices, for bringing us 
at last into downright Atheism. 

** In the name of the Son, (you say) the apostles were to pro- 
claim him (that is God Jun.) as a chosen delegate from the Al- 
mighty (that is from God Senior), to announce the certainty of a 
future state and eternal happiness, to all men, on the simple terms 
of repeutance and reformation.” Now good Mr. Rabbi Ben David, 
I beseech you to lend me some clue to get me through this inex- 
tricable labyrinth. | 

The Athanasian creed with all its involutions is not more mazy. 
For first. _How could the Son of God be a cnosen delegate, 
when being his only Son, his Father could only have had Hobson's 
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choice, that. was, to send him or none. Though I-dare say, that 
if God had sént “his man-servant or his maid-servant, or his ox 
or his ass, or any thing else that was his,” the apostles and their 
successors would have made their market of him. Then as to 
the Son of God being sent to announce the certainty of a future 
state and eternal happiness, we are in the awkward dilemma, of 
finding him making over his errand to other hands, which like 
himself never executed it, inasmuch as the existence of a future 
state and of eternal happiness, is just as uncertain as ever it was: 
Neither are the “‘ Simple terms of Repentance and Reformation, 
so simple or so fair, as they may seem to tne Rabbi Ben David: 
They are not fair terms, because they are such as no good man 
could possibly comply with. The vicious may reform, and ought 
todo so, the villain may repent, and has reason to do so. But he 
who is what he ought to be, can have nothing to mend, and no- 
thing to regret. Neither to those abandoned and wicked wretches 
to whom alone the proposal of such termsis not an insult, are the 
terms in any sense simple ones, for of what use can the wicked 
man’s repentance be, unless he reform? and if he reform, what 
further need hath he of repentance ? | 

“In the name of the Holy Spirit (you say) they (sez. the apos- 
tles) were to work miracles in attestation of the great truths which 
they preached. Now Sir, how could you possibly call this “‘ the 
simplest commission possible,” when you have already made it to 
consist of four orders of operations, and four moduses operandi. 
Do you call this s:mple? There’s the ducking, or what you pro- 
fanely call inttzating, to be a Joint: Stock concern, which must be 
performed in the name of the whole firm.—Secondly, There’s the 
Tgacu1nG, to be performed in the name of the Father. Thirdly, 
The ANNouNCING, to be performed in the name of Number Two; 
and fourthly, The Thaumaturgy, or miracle-working, the hardest 
Be ofallto be performed by the power (O Rare, Ben David) of the 
east efficient part, or fag-end of the Godhead! And if any one of 
these operations had decussated with the wrong modus, so that 
(exempli gratia) the maturgy had been attempted in the name of 
Number One, or the ducking had slipped over to the plaee of the 
thaumaturgy, the whole process of salvation would have been “ la- 
bourin vain in the Lord.” 

Then again Mr Rabbi Ben David, for a Jew, you certainly must 
be, or you would not garble and pervert the language of the New 
Testament so shockingly as you do. How could you commit so 
fatal an error, as to say, that it was in the name of the Holy 
Spirit, (Holy Guost is the word, and not that gin-shop term 
which you would substitute) that the apostles were to work mira- 
cles; when of all the miracles which the New Testament records, 
we are expressly assured, that they were performed “in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.”. What will you Unitarians bring Jesus 
too at last? You have not only rebbed him of his divinity, butiit 
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seems you would even degrade him from his .rank. of wonder- 
worker, giving. that portion of his dignity aver to the Holy Ghost, 
when not only do the blessed Scriptures give.yow no.anstance 
whatever, in which any miracle was performed in the name of the 
Holy Ghost, but St, John vii. 39, expressly assures-us,, that till 
Jesus was glorified, there actually was no Holy Ghost, and the 
ood Christians at Ephesus, who had all of them been baptized, 

d not so much as heard that there was any Holy Ghost, Acts 
xix. 2. ) , 
And again, good Mr. Rabbi; oblige me by telling what use the 
miracles yrere of. If what the apostles taught were true, it eould 
receive no attestation from miracles. If false, no miracles cou 
make it true. What connection is there between a miracle and a 
truth? You see the miracle, What then? Are you, therefore, to 
believe that twice two are five? No, twice. two. are four, and a 
miracle can neither make it more. nor less. Were miracles: to 
constitute a reason for believing, then neither you nor any body 
else has any reason for believing. : 
_ T cannot follow you any further, having already I fear extended 

my observations beyond the Jength to which Mr. Carlile’s good 
nature can afford insertion or your forgiveness—I shall trespass 
no further on him or you, than to plead the nature and temper of 
your own language towards me in mitigation of any thing that might 
wound too deeply in mine, and to repeat my most cordial invita- 
tion to you to take your seat on the see of the Christian Evi- 
dence Society, at our approaching commencement, and _ to. be 
ready to shew, as I doubt not you can, not in the language of 
personality or resentment, but in the words of truth and sober- 
néss, that your profession of the Christian faith is the decision of 
a cultivated understanding, and an honest heart. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Carey Street, May 2, 1826. ROBERT TAYLOR, 
Orator of the"Christian Evidence Society. 





STEWART’S LECTURES, 





LECTURE IX. _ 


The subject of my next and ninth Lecture is the discipline af the affections of 
passions called the will, to procure from their economy the highest degree of 
pleasurable sensations, or the art of happiness; and to obtain the mens sana in 
corpore sano, a sound mind in a sound body, the true definition of happiness of 
well-being in practice and perfectibility. 


ON THE DISCIPLINE OF THE WILL. 


I sstaxu preface this Lecture with a valuable quotation from 4 
pious Divine, who has done more to establish the empire of g 
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sense on the ruins of superstition (without intending that. purpose) 
than all the Free Thinkers that have laboured in the same cause 
throughout the period of human history. 

He tells us, in a voluminous work called The Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy, that the criterion of moral trath 
is social law identifying individual and public good, and that all 
punishment to be just must be preventive and not vindictive; 
These luminous sentiments of moral truth disperse the metaphy- 
sical mists of theology, as the sun the fog. I shall exhibit his 
opinion of happiness, which will form as complete a demonstra— 
stration of the materiality of the will as I have given of that of 
intellect. 

He says—“ If any positive distinction from what we mean by 
pleasure can be affixed to the term happiness, I should take-if.to 
denote a certain state of the nervous system in that part of the 
human: frame in which we feel joy and grief, passions and affee- 
tions. Whether this part be the heart, which the turn of most 
languages would lead us to believe, or the diaphragm, according 
to Buffon, or the upper orifice of the stomach as Van Hilmont 
thought, or rather a kind of fine net work lining, the whole re- 
gion of the preecordia as others have imagined, it is possible 
that each painful sensation may violently shake and disturb the 
fibres at the time, and that a series of such may at lengthso de- 
range the very texture of the system, as to produce a habitude 
and disposition of irritation, which will cause a fretfulness, im- 
patience, and restlessness in the moral temperament.” 

It is possible, also, on the other hand, that a succession of 
pleasurable sensations may have such an effect on the subtle or- 
ganization of.the precordia, as. to cause its fibres to relax and 
return into their proper place and order, and thereby recover, or 
if not lost, preserve that harmonious conformation which gives 
to the mind its sense of complacency and satisfaction. This 
state may be denominated happiness, and it is so far distinguish- 
able from pleasure, that it does not refer to any particular object 
of enjoyment, or consist, like pleasure, in the gratification of one 
or more of the senses, but is rather the secondary effect which 
such objects and gratifications produce upon the nervous system 
of the preecordia, or the state in which they leave it, The truth 
of this doctrine, which makes the preecordia the material organ of 
the will, is confirmed even to demonstration by the passion of 
drunkenness. Persons addicted to excessive drinking suffer in 
the intervals of sobriety, and, above all, at the accustomed period 
of indulgence, an irritation and oppression in the preecordia that 
generates volition of drinking as imperiously and inevitably as 
another kind of irritation in the same organ generates hunger, and 
these irritative actions of the preecordia modify themselves into 
all the passions, desires, and wishes, which constitute what is 
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called the will, whose discipline is the’ subject of the present 
Lecture. | . 

The foregoing definition uf happiness, in the harmonious state. 
of the preecordia, is, however, not complete, unless the same 
harmonious conformation of the brain, the organ of the first sense 
of thought, accompanies it, by which we multiply, in contempla- 
tion and thought, the degrees of. sensation in the preecordia as. 
the ultimate criterion of comparative happiness, either in self or 
others. Such has been the double purpose of these important 
Lectures on the discipline of the will and the understanding, 
whose success can be determined only by the tribunal of future 
ages in the progress of intellectual power, for the present age 
has too much science generating, too gross habitudes of sense 
and too little thought or sagacity, to discern the subtle discrimi- 
nations of the moral science, or to make the recondite modifica- 
tions of mind the object of study, or, in other words, to turn 
thought inwards, force back the mind to settle on itself the point 
supreme of manhood. 


ON THE DISCIPLINE OF THE WILL. 


The human mind exercised over all the world in the pursuits 
of physical science, instead of the moral evidence, has been so 
accustomed to habits of argumentation, that is, to reason things 
without regard to premises in a partial, successive, and autho- 
ritative view of consequences alone, that we find the knowledge 
of the will or passions in the same chaste state with that of the 
understanding, or the whole science of man in his relations to 
nature. Immense libraries have been formed of moral discourses 
and systems of ethics, with as little benefit to human instruction as 
the voluminous compilations of metaphysical absurdities upon 
immaterial sabstances called spirit, or the histories of supersti- 
tious mythology. I shall profit of my exalted state of mental sen- 
sibility, generated by meditation, and not by learning, to make 
the moral powers of my own nature clear and discriminate ob- 
jects of study, and éxpose the phenomena of the will in the same 
intelligent and instructive manner in which I have already exhi- 
bited those of the understanding. a 

It would be trifling with your attention to enter into a refuta- 
tion of the silly disquisitions of metaphysicians relative tothe seat, 
or the mechanism of a spiritual will. I shall follow my plan of 
intelligible research to reduce every thing to physics, that is, mat- 
ter andits modifications called action or power, which is identified 
and inseparable from the substance itself, though the discipline 
of thought and speech requires a distinct appellation of words 
for the purpose of intelligence. The action or power of the hu- 
man body called will exhibits itself under two general phenomenaof 
aversion and desire, of pain and pleasure. The will, in the same 
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incessant pursuit of pleasnre,_ is deceived by its semblance in the 
modification of its actions called passions or propensities, which 
having passed beyond the bounds. of rational desire, reduces the 
will to a passive state of habitude and wbedience, unprotected by 
reason and reflection. The first moral law of. nature is—man be 
happy; because the constituent good, self,. forms the collective 
sum of universal good, This good of self is to be effected 
through the developement of thé moral powers in the discipline 
of the understanding to direct, andthe discipline of the will to 
form its desires in pursuit of, pleasure:or happiness.. 

The discipline of the will which is the subject of this Lecture, 
J shall treat after a manner perfectly novel, that is, according to 
the natyre of things, and not according to the common-place mode 
of school moralists, who make opinion the standard of reason, and 
eustom’ the criterion of truth. It has been the common cant of 
ethical discourses to recommend the destruction of the passions 
in general, whereas the discipline of the will demands only the 
proper regulation of their action. 


** Reason is the’card, but passion is the gale,” 


says the poet, which axiom is a summary of the moral laws of 


Hature. I shall first exhibit the various characters or moditica- 


tions of the will under the double genus of aversion and desire. 
Aversion is the genus of three species of affections, viz. hatred, 
resentment, and fear. Desire forms the genus of love, hope, 
and pleasure. On ‘these cardinal affections or modifications of 
the will, depend all the collateral branches of passions, as ava- 
rice, teyenge, jealousy, contempt, envy, pride, &c. &c.; and the 
virtuons affections of sympathy, probity, benevolence, &c. &c, 
I shall consider,. under various heads attached to each, the disci- 
pfine of the cardinal affections, and their collateral branches of 
propensities as the means of individual and universal good. 


OF FEAR. 


This is the first and most respectable miodification of the will, 
because it is the guardian of the person against every sort of 
evil. This is the beneficent principle of mental sensibility, which 
awakens the great moral principle, sympathy, the life of the sen- 
sitive system, and the cement of the parts «nd stupendous ~ 
whole of nature. Without fear, man would be a monster, and 


‘without its discipline of fortitude, he would be a helpless idiot, 


Fear makes man cautious of ill in time and futurity, It makes 
him reflective, and thoughtful to anticipate, and it makes him 
urgent to remedy those he suffers himself, and cautious how he 
inflicts evils on others. 7 
What eulogies have we heard from the pea of moralists and 
Vol. XITI. No. 18. | | : 
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poets on the absence of fear, and the presence of its contrary 
passion, animal courage, that reflected on nothing, felt nothing, 
and anticipated nothing, but, impelled by the fanaticism of an. 
unmeaning word, glory, rioted in rapine, blood, conquest, and 
desolation. This valuable affection of the human will, when pre- 
vented by reason from rising into the excess of passion, changes 
its nature into that of mental fortitude, and not animal courage. 

The passion of fear, moderated and disciplined by the powers 
of the understanding into fortitude, opposes a firm resistance to 
evil, in order to diminish its powers, while animal courage sports 
with evil in the utmost insensibility and ignorance of its conse- 
quences. I shall illustrate the different characters of fortitude, 
or disciplined fear with animal courage, in a comparative view of 
the civic and scientific classes of human population. 

The civic people of Great Britain and America, endued with a 
superior degree of thought and sensibility, shew the most manifest 
signs of aversion in the onset of a battle, but when the conflict 
is begun their constancy of fortitude is very superior to that of 
their enemy. 

The scientific class of human population, occupying the con- 
tinent of Europe, enter into battle with the utmost degree of in- 
difference, and the French in particular manifest a levity of 
pleasure. The history of the wars between these two classes of 
human population offer the most incessant evidence of the forti- 
tude of the civic, and the mere animal courage of the scientific 
people. It must, however, be remarked, that animal courage is 
more common among the scientific class of human population 
than fortitude is among the civic, and should these two classes 
wage a war of ascendancy or dominion, it is much to be ap- 
prehended for the fate of civil liberty, and the progress of human 
_ perfectibility, that the tremendous assault of animal courage 
would not always meet fortitude to resist its sudden but short 
lived impetuosity, which, without the aid of constancy, would 
vanquish in one great battle, and complete the subjugation and 
extirpation of civic life. 

In the immutable Jaws of moral nature human actions have the 
distinguishing characters of wise or foolish, not. vicious and cri- 
minal. In the laws of human policy, punishment is inflicted on 
foolish actions, not to revenge the injury done to society, but to 
ensure its safety by terror, which causes reflection in ignorant 
minds. ; 

The penalty of nature’s law is in the consequence of actions, 
so that he who brings evil upon himself may be said to have com- 
mitted an unwise action, as he who does good may be said to have 
performed a wise action. : 

These sentiments lead me to consider how far fortitude is jus- 
tifiable in the sacrifice of life in the cause of country, self, or 
nature. Man is, every where, the creature of habitude, which 
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constitutes his nature or moral temperament, on the enjoyment 
and execution of which depends his happiness. This tempera- 
ment is susceptible of improvement through the gradual progress 
of improveable institutions. In the gradation of human popula- 
tion from savage to civic life, it would be the interest and advantage 
of an inferior to be conquered by a superior class, but the inverse 
of the proposition would be highly injurious. The population of 
civic life in Great Britain and America, accustomed to live and 
think in the wide and exalted sphere of political and moral rights, 
if conquered by the scientific class of population, would be con- 
strained, through fear of dungeons, torture, exile, and death, to 
change their propensities of sincerity and free discourse, and 
liberty and life, under such a constraint, would be such a 
wretched state of torment, that death would be highly preferable. 
In such a state of sufferance the affection of fear, disciplined by 
fortitude, makes the sacrifice of lifein defence ofa superior coun- 
try, or order of social life, an act of wisdom, or true self-interest. 

Philosophers have held various opinions, and nations have 
formed various laws, relative to the sacrifice of life in the cause 
of self-happiness, called suicide. I shall examine this question, 
not on the standard of law or opinion, but with the paramount 
criterion of universal truth or good. The practice of nations has 
frequently violated their own laws on this subject, and it was the 
custom, not many years ago, to smother between two featherbeds 
hydrophobiacs or persons bitten bymad dogs, This national cus- 
tom, tacitly and virtually admitted the right of suicide, because 
if it was judged by them proper to deprive a friend or relation of 
life, because of an incurable and agonizing disorder, they must 
have thereby acknowledged that person had a right, if he pos- 
sessed the power, to take away his own life; or in the language 
of reason and nature, that it would have been a wise action pro- 
ductive of self-interest. The highest example of human imbeci- 
lity, and defect of disciplined reason, is exhibited in the lunatic 
hospitals of London, where many incurables, in a worse state of 
torture than hydrophobiacs, are chained to their beds with their 
bodies so dreadfully lacerated by their struggles, that none but 
maniacs could support such torture for a single day. 

These lacerated wretches live for years in their anguish, and 
though known to be incurables, yet so weak is the wisdom and 
fortitude of nations, that they dare not administer the happy re- 
lief of an opiate death. I may be told, that such an action would 
be contrary to the laws of morality. To this I reply, that the 
only criterion of morality is the identification of public with in- 
dividual good—that the laws of morality accompanied witch- 
craft with a penalty till folly herself laughed at the absurdity. 


ON THE AFFECTION OF THE WILL CALLED HATRED. 


This affection is of great use in the moral temperament, to 
guard against the approach of evil, but it requires a cautious 
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discipline to prevent its rising into the passions of envy, anger, 
revenge, or contempt. Man exists under a double identity, ma- 
terial and personal. The latter attaches him to the good of time, 
the other to the good of futurity. The interest of personal iden- 
tity requires, that he should not associate with ignorant or vi- 
cious men, but the good of an indestructible material identi‘ y re~ 
quires that he should exert all his energy to correct their igno~ 
rance as injurious to universal good in time and futurity. Advice 
may be offered to the vicious without the risk of association, by a 
proper discipline of the affection of hatred in the generous lan- 
guage of friendship, free from resentment, anger, and contempt. 
We may secure their attention and regard by exposing their mis- 
calculations of self-interest. The happiest moment of my re- 
membrance was that in which I first discovered the discipline of 
the affection of hatred. I had long travelled through various 
countries in painful habits of altercation, anger, and resentment, 
caused by an intense degree of sensibility generated by medita- 
tion and thought. I at last discovered the great advantages of 
guppressing the passiops that grow out of the undisciplined af- 
feteon of hatred. 

When I met with a rude man I pitied, soothed, and reproved 
his brutality, without feeling any resentment, which I appeased 
by the following reflections :— 

All the passions are disorders of the mind, which, like 
diseases of the body, must be treated with compassion. The 
rude man, the angry man, the ignorant man, is in constant suf- 
ferance, from his own disorder, why then treat him with resent- 
mentany more than a man with the gout, or the rheumatism? We 
do not catch these disorders—why then should we make the men- 
tal disorders contagious, and at rudeness from one, anger from 
another, and vice or ignorance from a third? If we*take a com- 
prehensive view of the moral conduct of mankind, we shall ob- 
serve more than half the misery of individual life derived from 
the undisciplined affection of hatred. How many valuable friend- 
ships have been dissolved by the contagious adoption of an an- 
gry expression, how many useful connections have been broken 
off by verbal resentments, and how many irremediable disasters 
have been produced by contagious petulance? I can offer to my 
hearers the most confirmatory illustration of this important truth 
in my own experience. I have travelled through various nations, 
savage and civilized. I have passed, also, the greater part of 
domestic life in an intercourse with foreigners, and I never met 
with any personal altercation, which I attribute entirely to my 
discipline of the affection of hatred in the manner above related, 
from which I derived an incalculable proportion of happiness. 


OF RESENTMENT. 


This affection, or modification of the will, is useful for the 
purpose of self-protection, and when it is carried beyond this, it 
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changes into the passion of revenge, and becomes a noxious 
propensity, reducing reason to a passive state. The affection of 
resentment must be disciplined by the following rule, viz. to ap- 
portion injury inflicted on others to the measure of self-defence. 
This rule I will illustrate by two examples of social and indivi- 
dual resentment. The public will of society is conducted by this 
rule when it infliets punishment on public criminals, which is al- 
ways apportioned to the measu‘e of state defence, as exemplified 
in the laws of England, where forgery, being regarded a more 
dangerous evil in its consequences than any other crime, it is 
exempted from all hopes of pardon. In the epocha of the dark 
ages, crimes were left to the punishment of individual resentment, 
which produced the passion of revenge, and the detestable and 
ignorant laws of superstition, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth. Happily for mankind civil government has assumed the 
execution of personal resentment, and conducted it in the measure 
of private and public good, by assessing penalties of recompence 
in laws of civil injury, and in criminal injury such personal pains 
as promote public security, by terror instead of base and irra- 
tional revenge. When the affection of resentment loses its disci- 
pline, and rises into revenge, a perpetual state of hostility com- 
mences between individuals, and injuries are multiplied on both 
sides till disaster or death closes the account. There is no one 
thing in the whole economy of the moral powers which promotes 
l‘appiness so much as a forgiving and forgetting temper of injuries. 
Bad men will, at alltimes, be proper objects of hatred, but not 
of resentment, which would keep the mind in a constant state of 
anxiety, danger, and hostility. Itis, however, necessary, for the 
promotion of individual and public good, that all kind of evil 
should be opposed by resentment in kind and benevolent reproof, 
unaccompanied with contumelious and irritable expressions : and 
though they may not reform the object, they will, at all times, 
diminish its action. Besides the natural and useful affections 
of hatred, fear, and resentment, and their relative passions of 
cowardice, anger, and revenge, there are other modifications of 
the will, unknown to nature, such as the passions of — 


SHAME AND PRIDE, 


which possess the most supreme controul over all the moral 
powers, and are generated by the artificial habits of society, and 
may be classed under the genus of aversion. 


SHAME 


is a modification of the will, which produces a mis-esteem or ha- 
tred of self, which is the most powerful of all human sensations. 
This power is most superlatively exemplified in the suicides of 
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women dishonoured by seduction. Woman, without any known 
exception, is highly superstitious, believing in all the horrors of 
eternal punishment, and yet this timid and consternated being, 
rather than support the shame of her species, flies to death, and 
defies the horrors of superstition, Soldiers and sailors, the most 
ignorant, and consequently the most superstitious beings, brave 
all the pain of wounds and death, and laugh at the terrors of su- 
perstition, while the passion of shame rages in the view of their 
comrades. The passion of shame, in the higher orders of society 
over all the civilized world, has trampled down the barriers of 
law, virtue, and religion, and forced mankind into the lawless 
state of nature, by the custom of duelling, in which the most no- 
torious villain, who would not be ashamed to commit the highest 
acts of atrocity, dare not refuse a challenge; and the most vir- 
tuous would not think himself humbled while shame impelled him 
to meet this villain in equal combat. 

This passion of shame, in the present state of undisciplined 
reason, is a happy substitute to self-love, and if made a proper 
use of as an irresistible power, might drive the current of. the 
human will as the wind forces the current of the ocean to the 
shore of perfectibility. How many, in this country, would be 
ashamed to absent themselves from the rites of religious worship, 
or to walk at the door of a meeting-house, and expose himself to 
the censure of his fellow-citizens, yet committing, without re- 
luctance, every vice (as fraud, rapine, and oppression) which 
custom tolerates. Who knows, but the time may soon arrive, 
when this sovereign power of the moral world, shame, will be 
dislodged from its station of prejudice, and recoil with all its 
force on the mind of man, making every one ashamed, not of 
ignorance, but of folly in the belief of witches, ghosts, spirits, 
spectres, and all the catalogue of metaphysical idiotism, with 
the silly usages of custom and fashion. 

If the mind of man is the most important object in the mun- 
dane system, let shame collect all its powers in the abuse of it, 
not by a defect of knowledge and science, but a defect of disci- 
pline in reason to talk of square circles, immaterial substances, 
spirit or power, without matter to exist in, that is, something, 
nothing, and the whole nomenclature of superstition, witch, 
ghost, demon, spectre, miracle, and magic. If shame could 
place its powerful fulcrum on the basis of intellectual excellence, 
it would effect what Archimedes demanded, and move the moral 
world into its centre of harmony with nature’s laws. 


PRIDE AND VANITY. 


_ These are passions which nature disavows, and are generated 
like shame from the habits of civilized life. Pride is the result 
of unwise self-love, which, instead of forming a proper and just 
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estimation of our own, merit, treats that of others with unwarranted 
contempt. An inhabitant of civic life is justified in estimating his 
own person in avery superior degree of excellence, above all in- 
dividuals of the four subordinate degrees of human population, 
but this proper and wise self-love is free of all supercilious airsof 
contempt in his intercourse with fellow-beings. 


VANITY. 


This factitious passion is the effect of imbecility, which places 
merit in trifliag and adventitious causes, which carry in them no 
value. A Spaniard is vain of being a good Catholic; a French- 
man is vain of affected manners; an Italian is vain of his Roman 
origin, while a civic man estimates, with a proper and wise self- 
love, the dignity of his social state, and the intellectual power of 
civil liberty. 


ENVY AND JFALOUSY. 


These twin passions, the result of civilized corruption, are the 
offsprings of extreme imbecility. No man could become envious 
of real worth in another if his reason possessed the least degree 
of discipline, and this foolish passion can have no remedy but 
the improvement of the understanding (jealousy). 

This passion exists only in sexual intercourse, and is generated 
entirely by intelJectual imbecility: who, but a fool, could think 
of forcing another to love him? This passion has been eradicated 
in France by shame alone, where jealousy and imbecility are sy- 
nonymous, and the parties who have lost all the passion of love, 
live often in the most perfect state of friendship, and find that they 
have gained much domestic happiness by separating the physical 
passion of love from the moral affection of friendship. If it 
should be objected that jealousy is the proper guardian of futu- 
rity of offspring, they reply, that the true affections and interests 
of parentage proceed from the mutual services of friendship, are 
superior to those of instinct, and independent of the accident of 
birth. Jealousy is now entirely banished from the northern na- 
tions of Europe, and lingers in exile among the superstitious 
idiots of the south—Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Algiers. 

I come now to consider the various modifications of the affec- 


tions under the genus of pleasure or desire. 


OF SELF-LOVE. 


This forms the source or main-spring of all human action—the 
director of human conduct in the enjoyment of time and perfecti- 
bility of futurity. Self-love is the first law of nature, which can 
be executed only through the knowledge of self, which has been 
exhibited in these-Lectures in the following manner :—That self 
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is an integral part of all being; formed of tho same indestructible 
matter; the essence of all nature. Self has a double identity— 
the material which is indestructible, and the personal which 
perishes or changes in death. The personal identity is governed 
by those laws of sensation which provide for the happiness of self 
in a manner co-operative and co-essential with the good of the 
material or indestructible identity. According to the laws of in- 
tellectual power, experience is the indispensible criterion of all its 
actions of intelligence, and this criterion has no scale of ealeula- 
tion but in the sensation of personal identity. Material identity 
presents to our intelligence the important fact of transmutation of 
matter both in life and death, that is, that the matter which circu- 
lates at one moment in the human bedy in successive moments 
becomes part of all surrounding bodies, and has therefore a power 
to prevent sufferance and procure pleasure to its future stages of 
existence. I will exemplify this in the familiarand daily conduct 
of every individual; the vicious and ignorant man tyrannizes over 
-his family, his servants, and his cattle: now as the matter which 
forms the body of the tyrant must transmute into the bodies of 
kindred servants and cattle in successive moments, the agent 
matter of one moment becomes the patient matter of a successive 
moment, and prepares thereby its own good or its own misery. 
This action of the material identity presents only the simple 
fact of interest, with no scale.of ‘experience relative to the dura- 
tion or quantity of that interest, therefore the laws of intellectual 
power refer us to the experience as peenees identity in sensation, 
as a scale of instructive gradations for experience and intelligence. 


This scale is most accurately symbolized by the steel-yard mea- 
sure, and allegorized by the poet— 


“ Parent, friend, neighbour, first it does embrace, 
Our country next, and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide th’ o’erflowings of the mind, 
Take every creatare in of every kind.” 


To this allegory of the Lake of Self-Love, I have added the fol- 
lowing lines to complete both the moral and physical climax — 


Drove on by sympathy and reason’s power, 


Reaches the bounds of -all existence’s shore ; 
Sinks in the soil of matter to repose, 
And self and nature’s endless union shews. 


The poet carried the undulations no farther than the border of 
the lake, which my climax has forced on. the shore and absorbed 


in the soil. He was willing probably to temporize with prejudice, 
and dared not unfold the volume of his theory. I am also. dis- 


posed to temporize, but it shall be with. practice and not with 
theory. I feel a strong impulse of intellectual power. in the dic- 
tates of wisdom to develope human energy, under the auspices of 
American freedom, and to profit of that universal summons to 
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mankind, to disclose their speculative sentiments in search of 
moral truth, on whose discovery depends the temporal and future 
interest of every human being in both the personal and material 
identity of man. Self-love, founded on the knowledge of self, is 
clearly illustrated by the symbol of thé steel-yard measure, when 
the discipline of intellectual power on all have produced wisdom, 
or the knowledge of self, the fulcrum of self-love will extend its 
lever of sympathy to the whole sensitive system. At this point 
intellectual life commences, and man feels upon the steel-yard of 
sensation his interest increase in the ratio of its distance from the 
fulcrum, like the- weight on the lever. The fulcrum of self in- 
creases its powers by extending to the grade of parentage—this 
is again multiplied when extended to friendship; this grade again 
inereases iis interest when advanced to tribe or neighbourhvod, 
and then progresses through the grades of country, species, and 
on to the extremity of the lever in the sensitive system, where 
man is elevated to his zenith of energy. If we consider the va- 
rious practical relations of human life, they will sufficiently exem- 
plify the truth of this allegory. 

The interest of every individual is much improved by the aid of 
relations—this again is farther improved by the aid of friendship; 
this aid is again advanced by societies or clubs; this again by the 
personal and social protection of national power ; this by the con- 
federacy of various nations—and could these extend their sym- 
pathy to their fellow-parts, (in one common integer of being) the 
brate species, what health, what innocence, what independence, 
what benevolence would take birth among mankind from the 
emancipation and cessation of all violence to the brute species. 
The English nation is the only one in the world that has extended 
the protection of law to domestic cattle; and this act of sympathy 
has recoiled all its beneficence on the moral temperament of the 
people in acts of private and public benevolence, that alleviates 
the great barthen of human misery in a manner unparalleled over 
all the: globe. 

The next species of affection of the will, under the genus of 
desire, is that of sexual love. 


SEXUAL LOVE. 


This affection, calculated to augment the »'casures of human 
life in the highest degree, for want of discipline has been the 
cause of the most deplorable wretchedness. Inthe inexperienced 
moments of youth the sexes, under the instinctive impulse of 
voluptuous desire, enter into a contract of marriage union with 
tempers a's’ different as their sexes; and in a state of penury 
scarcely able to give subsistence to themselves, they undertake to 
provide for the subsistence of a numerous family. To prepare a 
life of wretchedness for their miserable offspring, who, after cou- 
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tending for a scanty and laborious subsistence, are often dragged 
trom their drudgery to die in defence of that country that refused 
them the support of life. The unhappy state of matrimonial life 
in the old countries, offers the blackest shades in the portraiture 
of human existence ; and yet so desperate is the condition of na» 
tional enmity, that population must be promoted for the purpose 
of defence, though parents burn, like the phoenix, in the nest of 
nuptial misery, to give life to an offspring who are to exist in 
more deplorable torture. | 

I am Seam to find myself in a country where the voluptuous 
instinct of sexual love is not attended with those fatal conse- 
quences. Young persons in this country who are led to indis- 
creet marriages in towns, may find relief to the anxious cares of 
family subsistence by removing into the country, where the birth 
of a child adds to the means of subSistence, and vacant land offers 
itself in abundance to the hand of industry. 

The moral temperament in this country being less irritable than 
in Europe, the matrimonial union is founded more on friendship 
and utility; and the cares of domestic life are borne without 
those personal altercations that often render the nuptial tie of 
Europe a bond more dreadful than that which might attach aliving 
to a dead body. Notwithstanding these advantages of locality, 
it is necessary, if we desire happiness, to discipline sexual love by 
the most profound and cautious reflection on the matrimonial 
union, to guard against the impulse of the passion, and to direct 
the affection as a liberal union of friendship and happiness, and 
not a bond of law and tyranny. 


OF PLEASURE. 


Under this head I shall treat simply of sensual pleasure, and 
leave intellectual pleasure to be examined under the head of hap- 
piness. The pleasures of the sense of feeling, as they are the 
most exquisite, so are they the most dangerous in their excess— 
they bring on nervous debility, melancholy, stupidity, and con- 
sumption. This appetite requires the highest degree of sagacity 
to controul it and to divert it with the occupations of the other 
senses in play, painting, or music. By play I do not mean the 
vice of gaming, but family-parties, that play at cards for a small 
stake to excite interest and attention, where gain or loss in the 
long run of play is seldom found of any consequence. 


PLEASURES OF THE SENSE OF TASTE. 


The errors of this sense form the highest article of impeach- 
ment against human imbecility. The passion of gluttony, with 
the feeble temptation of pleasing the palate during the short and 
fleeting moments of a repast, brings on the most excruciating and 
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lingering chronic disorders, and may be said to purchase a mo- 
meut of mediocrite pleasure with an age of excruciating misery. 
The pleasures of taste, like those of feeling, when disciplined 
by temperance, augment their energies a thousandfold; this truth 
is exemplified by the conduct of the labouring peasant, who eats 
his plain and natural food with the highest ecstacy of appetite, 
accompanied with cheerfulness and health—while the morbid 
glutton swallows his high-seasoned and indigestive viands with 
the feeble pleasure of habitude rather than the ecstacy of sense, 
and sacrifices a life of misery to a moment of equivocal pleasure. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE SENSE OF SMELLING. 


To this sense the female sex are the only dupes; the silly habi- 
tude of using perfumes to acquire a very mediocrite pleasure, 
generates vertigo, nausea, and perpetual head-aches: the true 
appetite of this sense seeks its gratification in the morning air and 
the balmy, healthy fragrance of the fields and gardens, the best 
aliment of the nerves, which feed on the vitai air of the atmos- 
phere, and perpetuate youth, beauty, cheerfulness, and health. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE SENSE OF HEARING. 


These pleasures make up the sum of intellectual joy in the 
ravishing sensations of musical harmony, a science that commu- 
nicates its effect to others while we create the gratification for 
ourselves ; a pleasure that knows ‘no excess; that never ceases 
with age; and that carries in itself all the easy and cheap re- 
sources of the most exquisite sensual pleasure as allied to intel- 
lectual joy. The sense of hearing conveys the cordial joy of con- 
versation, from which we receive the highest intellectual pleasure 
in mental intercourse with our fellow species. 

In the conversation of liberal, intelligent, and free-thinking 
minds, man receives and communicates the vital fluid of intellec- 
tual life in thought and speech; and I am satisfied, that a man 
may acquire more energy of manhood in an hour's conversation 
with a sage (the word sage denotes the man of sagacity and wis- 
dom, as distinguished from the man of science) than in the study 
of all the colleges and all the libraries during a long life. 


THE PLEASURES OF SIGHT. 


These pleasures, conducted without the discipline of reason, 
lead the observation of man to mediocrite pleasures in the view 
of coloured gems, sculptured, stone, and daubed canvas—instead 
of gazing with ecstatic rapture on the sublime prospects of na- 
lure, presenting woods, mountains, lakes, and oceans, and raising 
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his view to the celestial hemisphere, among distant worlds in 
motion, which exalt the sense of sight to its highest energy. 


° OF INTELLECTUAL OPPOSED TO SENSUAL PLEASURE, 


It is only by acquiring habitudes of intellectual pleasure that 
we can promote the economy of sensual pleasures, or prevent 
their excess growing into passions. Intellectual pleasures. are 
formed by reading, conversation, study, composition, music ; by 
these we increase the sagacity of the mind to calculate our plea- 
sures, and to acquire those habitudes which compete with sensual 
pleasures, and ultimately fix our propensities in intellectual pur- 
suits, by which we arrive at the knowledge of self, the discipline 
of the moral powers, and the acquisition of the best practical state 
of being or attainable happiness. 


OF SYMPATHY. 


This affection of the will expands the feelings, like the spider’s 
web, whose wide ramifications enable that insect to notice the 
remote sphere of his aliment; so sympathy places man in the 
centre of his universal sphere of interest, and gives him notice of 
his most remote relations to all surrounding being, whereby he is 
enabled to diminish the contingency and impfove the system or 
harmony of human existence. Sympathy is generated by thought 
and meditation, and not by knowledge or science: those nations 
and individuals who have most sympathy, will have most sys- 
tematic happiness, as is verified by -the present state of the 
scientific pebiaiese classes of human population. 

The discipline of this affection is to make it purely notitial, that 
is, to inform us of the relation. we stand in to all the sensitive 
system in time and futurity, both in our material and personal 
identity: but while we are made acquainted with the pain of 
others, and do all we can to diminish it, we must not suffer it to 


diminish or destroy our persoual happiness. 


OF PGOBITY. 


This affection of the will is the natural desire or love of truth, 
which becomes the great medium of all systematic happiness; 
the sincerity of individuals. multiplies the moral and physical force 
of human society, and brings the will and conduct of mankind 
into general harmony. The individual who possesses a tempera- 
ment of sincerity and candour, enjoys the same: harmony in pri- 
vate society as the whole nation enjoys in constitutional govern- 
ment; and this propensity elevates his mind above all supersti- 
tions fears and’ prejudices—he seeks the good of self and nature 
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in its only source, universal truth, that is, the most just and most 

general relations of things, and defies all impedimentin pnrsuit of 
it. This may be exemplified in one simple comparative view of 
scientific and civic life. In America, where the press enjoys an 

absolute state of freedom, every man is summoned by the public 
voice to the research of truth. In Europe it is under a prohibi- 

tion, and I call upon every traveller acquainted with the continent 
of Europe, to testify the degraded state of probity, both public 

and private. This dignified and important affection must how- 

ever be restrained by discipline to conduct its possessor to happi- . 
ness; we must calculate its exercise according to circumstances ; 

it must not be used where it is dangerous to the speaker, and of 

no use to the hearers, and then its suppression acts upon the 

honest heart like that of a spring, which acquires energy by 

pressure, 


OF BENEVOLENCE. 


This affection of the will is to the mind what the same ecircula- 
tion of the blood is to the body —it causes moral health; the voli- 
tion of good to others causes a perpetual sensation of cordial joy 
to self, whether it is accompanied with power to effect it or other- 
wise. This indispensible affection, the essential cause of happi- 
ness, must be disciplined by sagacity, and exercised in such a 
manner as to keep alive the propensity within the boundaries of 
self security. 


ON THE DISCIPLINE OF CONSCIENCE. 


This must be effected by a high state of intellectual discipline, 
which inverts the mind upon itself, and enables man, Jike the mit- 
ror, to view his own person. To detect the influence of the will, 
which affects the understanding, as the mineral the water that 
issues from its spring. | 

A powerful capacity of thought or contemplation exposes the 
subtle influence of desire in fame, profit, and power; and as the 
magnifying speculum exhibits to beauty its latent pimples and 
freckles, so the demagogue views in the speculum of inverted 
thought the secret deformities of pseudo patriotism, 

In this inverted speculum of iceahtlel axeenbetion the honest 
bigot detects the false and dangerous impressions of mistaken 
virtue. A Wilberforce is taught by this inverted speculum of 
thoughtful examination, that the choice of good is nothing but 
the preference of greater and lesser evils—that slavery may be 
diminished, but cannot be abolished. A Washington or a Jeffer- 
son are taught by the discipline of conscience, that all true liberty 
consists in the wholesome restraint of law, even in democratic 
Republicanism. | 
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The humane Quaker,: who will not fight, or innocent Bramin,: 
who will not destroy animal life, may be taught by the inverted 
speculum, or discipliner of conscience, that evil is often the indis- 
pensible mean of good in the enjoyment-of happiness and ad- 
vancement of human perfectibility. The true criterion of a dis- 
ciplined conscience is to hold principles inflexible, but rules plia- 
ble, and accommodative to circumstances; the disposition of 
benevolence towards the whole sensitive system must be an im- 
mutable principle, but the rules of execution must quadrate with 
the circumstances of social condition. Charity is an immutable 
and indispensible disposition of happiness, but its execution must 
not be prostituted to indolence and imposture. Probity is an 
essential principle of serene contentand self-estimation, but we 
must not suffer its execution to expose us to the resentment of 
idiots or madmen. 

A man of disciplined conscience may fall into error, but he 
never can become either a fool or a knave—he follows the para- 
mount law of nature; man be happy, and make the discipline of 
the will and the understanding the true art of life and the deve- 
lopement of all human energy. I shall conclude this Lecture 
with an exhibition of that conduct of life which would be pro- 
duced by the twofold discipline of the understanding and the 
will to effect what is called virtue, or the art of happiness. I[ 
will first give a definition of the word or thing happiness, which 
is simply the greatest absence of painful, and highest enjoyment 
of pleasureable sensations, with the highest power of intellect to 
be conscious of such a state, that is, to contemplate, know, or 
feel it. The man of manhood, or disciplined moral powers, is 
capable of discriminating between the factitious wants of civilized 
refinement and the real wants of nature, as also between the fac- 
titious and natural pleasures of sensation. Such a man, if an in- 
habitant of Europe, would abstain from all family connections, 
because the difficulty of subsistence is sure to place the father of 
a family in a laborious and painful condition of life. 

He would learn a profitable handicraft, or trade, whose wages 
of one day would support him two days, if expended in economy 
of food, clothing, and lodging. 

The days of leisure would be dedicated to the acquisition of 
instruction, sagacity, music, literature, and bodily exercise to 
procure health and cheerfulness. 

He would form a society of friends to spend their evenings in 
mirth, play, dance, music, and conversation, and to give a mutual 
and brotherly support to each other; and such a condition of life 
would approach as near the definition of happiness as the cireum- 
stances of European society would permit. A system of happi- 
ness in the country of America would require a different conduct. 
A man of sagacity, or disciplined reason, would attach himself in 
friendship to a sensible woman, retire to the distant settlements, 
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and living upon a farm, with a judicious economy of food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging, the immense saving of time and expence in the 
abstinence from European frippery, silks, ribbons, carpets, look- 
ing-glasses, and baubles of every description, would enable him 
and his family to improve their minds with every instruction, and 
their health in the delightful sports of the dance and all the re- 
creations of leisure. A few such families in a neighbourhood 
would multiply each other’s happiness; guarantee the society 
from the existing evils of civilized life; and advance human per- 
fectibility in new experiments of coadjutation, substituted to com- 

etition in the improvement of social institutions. This exem- 
plary life of happiness would seduce all the Indian tribes into 
civilization, by giving to society an aspect of liberty, peace, fra- 
ternity, and joy, instead of that disgusting thraldom of toil, an- 
xiety, competition, and disease, which now exists over all the back 
settlements, and makes the savage scoff at the stupidity, slavery, 
and misery of civilized man in preferring the false pleasures of 
luxury to the real pleasures of nature. 

That class of society in possession of opulence instead of spend- 
ing their property in the ostentatious vanity of luxury, which is 
the modern substitute to joyous hospitality, should follow the 
laws of sagacity in the discipline of the moral powers, by esti- 
mating the pain of luxury in plate, furniture, dress, equipage, 
palaces, noxious and redundant aliment in solemn feasts—and 
compare these habitudes of false pleasure with the intellectual 
joys of study, conversation, composition, and cheerful company 
of constant, domestic hospitality, to join in dance, sport, mirth, 
and music, and philosophic conversation. If we take a compara- 
tive view of the present mode of modern life in both Europe and 
America, with the old hospitality of our ancestors, we shall be 
obliged to acknowledge that all the real pleasures of domestic life 
are sacrificed to a gloomy pomp and loathsome etiquette of pride 
and luxury. This extreme folly of the opulent classes, exhibited 
in the economy of life, resembles the practice of the savages, who 
purchase a few hours deadly intoxication with the whole labour 
of a hunting season. 

The same stupidity of conduct is exhibited by the European 
mechanic or artist, who toils like a slave all the week to get 
deadly drunk or dress like a fop on a Sunday. The American 
farmer follows this degrading practice, and sacrifices the toil and 
labour of life to procure a state of beastly insensibility—while his 
wife and daughters apply the surplus of a toilsome and slavish 
economy to the decorations of vanity in their houses and persons. 
Thus all classes of human life and population strongly exemplify 
the defective and undisciplined state of human reason in the false 
standard of civilized or savage enjoyment. If happiness or hu- 
man perfectibility has any meaning, it must be effected by the 
means of an improved economy of social life to multiply the sum 
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in the hunian species; to in-- 

crease those powers in ihdividual man, that he may be enabled to 
distinguish real from artificial wants, and true pleasure from habi- 
tudes of custom, with increased intellect to feel his happiness; 
and all the homilies delivered from the schools or the pilpits 


- against ambition, folly, or vice, will avail as little as rep to 


the tempest, while laws, hatits, example, and education, draw 

mankind into the vortex of luxury, imbecility, superstition, ‘con» 

tention, and misery. The progress of human perfectibility can. 
be advanced only by the experiments of small societies in sew — 
social institutions, the true criterion of morality, to push back the 
narrow boundaries of instinct, law, and custom, in the improve- 
ments of calculative reason. I shall conclude this Lecture with 
recommending in the most impressive manner to my auditory the, 
golden maxims of Epicurus—To suffer a present evil to avoid & 
greater in futarity. To forego a present good to obtain a greater 
im futurity, The mind, if constantly exercised in these important 
calculations of the moral science, would acquire a higher degree’ 
of sagacity than from the study of an Alexandrian Library. The 
motives of an expanded s.lf-interest in the calculations ef prac- 
tical and perfectible good to acquire health, liberty, competence, 
and happiness, in the nice equation of time, place, and circum- 
stances, would procure to the mind the most perfect temperament 
of thought and sympathy to harmonize with all surrqunding 
nature in the beautiful allegory of the poet— 


“ Selflove but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 

The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 

Parent, friend, neighbour, first it does embrace, 
Onr country next, and next al] human race ; 
Wide and more wide th’ o’ertlowings of the mind 
Takes every creature in of every kind ; 

Drove on by sympathy and reason’s power, 
Reaches the bounds of all existence’s shore ; 
Sinks in the soil of matter to repose, 

And self and nature’s endless union shews.” 





MEMOIR OF COBBETT. 





Turis memoir will be published in the next week’s Republican, and-will fiJ 
the Number. The only shame | feel in the matter, is in the exhibitian of 
such a man, as one who-has for years palmed himself upon the public as 
a political and moral reformer, and who has been so received by better 
men than himself. The time for Cobbett's downfall iscome. This me- 
moir, with his unsuccessful attempt to get into parliament, will finish him. 
R. C. 
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